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became in his early days the close companion of men
like Fox and Sheridan. It is out of all reason to
suppose that such men as Fox and Sheridan could
have clung to the companionship of a mere worthless
profligate simply because he happened to be a Prince
Regent or a King.

It is certain that at one time these men and others
had great hopes that the accession of George IV.
would prove a blessing to the cause of progress and
to the nation. The eyes of the Catholics turned to
George IV. as to a man all but pledged to favour
a settlement of their claims. The Irish people in
general believed that he was likely to encourage
some better system of government for Ireland than
the mere rule of coercion laws and the stifling of
every popular utterance. There were, indeed, some
Englishmen of advanced opinions who never trusted
him from the first; but on the whole it may be taken
for granted that there was among the public in
general every disposition to give him a fair chance,
and to accept his coming as the hopeful indication
of a better time. Of course the private life of George
when Regent had been one of utter prodigality and
reckless dissipation. We must not attempt to try
the private life of a sovereign in those days by the
standard which happily prevails in our own. It was
not at that time accounted a disgrace, even to a great
statesman, to be a heavy drinker of wine and a
reckless gambler. Something had already been said
of the immense amount of debt which George IV.
incurred in his earlier days; of the scandalous manner
in which the debt had been accumulated; and of the